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ABSTRACT 

• ' The' objectives of this research project were to: (1) 
replicate and update data gathered in 1969 about North Carolina 
Community College /system (NCCCS) credit students; (2), provide .a 
similar profile cf non-ared'it students; (3) provide a profile of all 
North Caro'3.ina adults {over 18) in 1970 to serve as a comparisoi) 
•basis; (4) examine student value orientations toward education and 
reasons for ati:GndiQg institutions in the NCCCS; and (5) analyze the 
relationships found between selected ^programmatic ^ demographic^ and 
socioeconomic variables.' In order to achieve these objectives^ a 
US^tem questionnaire was administered to 13,723 students Enrolled in 
16 NCCCS community colleges/technical institutes during the spring 
quarteic of 1 974 ; 5 0;'074 (73 percent) were returned in usable form. 
Data presented ijicludes demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and 
attendance characteristics for the entire sample, compared 
characteristics of curriculum vs. extension (non-credit)^ students, 
charact-eristics of students'^ by major educational prograji area, 
"characteristics of the adult population of the state, chajiges in 
fcredit student characteristics since 1968, studeni: ^siploycent % 
information, future plans of students by program area, an.d the. 
institutional characteristics which influence student selection t)f 
college,. Sampling and data analysis technig'ties are detailed., 
(Author/DC) 
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; ' ClJttis report was prepared in response to interest expressed 

in several areas and repeated requests for a progress re- 
.port on the research project. Information contained herein 
' pertains only to data that have been analyzed, interpreted, 
and 8Lre currently available. The formal report on this 
project Will- be available upon completion of the analysis 
/and interpretation of the remaining raw data^] 
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o ABSTRACT 

SHEARON, RONALD W., TEMPLIN, ROBERT G. , JR., and DANIEL, 
DAVID E. Prof.ile of Students in North Carolina Conununity Col- 
leges and Technical Institutes, 1974 

The purpose of this research project was to gather, ana- 
lyze, and update data regarding the characteristics of stu- 
dents currently enrolled in the North Carolina Community Col- 
lege System. Specific objectives of the project were to: 

-•rReplicate and update the data in Bolick's 1969 study, 
Socio-Econdmic Profile ^f Credit Students in the North 
Carolina Community College System, for the purpose of 
detecting changes in student profiles over the past 
six yeafs; 

— Provide a similar socioeconomic profile of noncredit 
students in the North Carolina Community College System 
in terms of age, sex, race, geographical area, and 
program area for comparative purposes; 

— Provide a socioeconomic profile of North Carolina 
adults 18 years of age and older in 1970 in terms of 
age, sex, race, geographical area, and level of formal 
educationj-to serve a^ a comparison basis; 

— Examine student\value orientations toward education and 
reasons for attending institutions, in the North Caro- 
lina Community College System; and 

— Analyze relationships between selected f)rogrammatic, 
demographic, and socioeconomic variables stufdied in ^ 
the attainment of the foregoing objectives. 

Data were obtained from a smaple of 10,074 curriculum 
and extension students enrolled in 16 community colleges/ 
technical institutes during the spring quarter of 1974. A 
two-step, circular-systematic design was used in selecting 
the institutions and the students. A 45-item research ques- 
tionnaire was designed and administered to 13,723 students 
with 73 percent of the returned questionnaires being usable. 

Some of the major changes be twd^en 1968 and 1974 among 
students enrolled in the curriculum programs were: 

S — A trend toward a greater percentage of married, fe- ' 

male, nonwhite students between the ages of 26 and 49 
who were living in residences other than with their 
parents. 



— A tendency toward a greater representation of higher 
income groups and a larger proportion with a higher 
level of formal education. 

— An increased enrollment in technical programs, evening 
classes, part-time students, -full-time employees, and 
students who would not have attended any other insti- 
tution of higher learning had it not been for the 

availability of a community college/technical institute. 

*. 

General characteristics of the 1974 enroUees (curriculum 
and extension) were: 

— A majority were male, white, over 25 years of age (av- 
eraging 33), married, North Carolina residents, attend- 
an institution in their home county, living with their 
spoase and/or children, earning less than $7500 per 
year, high school graduates ^^ith parents having less 
than a high school educatloay- earned at least a "B** 
average in high school, attending evening classes, and 
enrolled in one course. 

When curriculum and extension students were compared: 

— A majority of the curriculum students were male; a 
majority of extension students were female. 

— A larger percentage of nopwhite students were in ex- 
tensioi^ programs than curriculum programs'. 

— A majority of the curriculum students were less than 
25 years of age; a majority of the extension studen.ts - 
were over 25 years of age. 

--Most curriculum students attended class during the* day 
t and most extension students attende^d evening classes. 

When students sampled in^ 1&74 were compared with all 
North Carolina adults who were 18 years of age and older in 
1970, the findings were: 

-All segments of the State's adult population were 
represented among the various educational programs. > ^ 
However, ^a slightly higher, proportion of disadvan- 
taged*' riLcial minority and low-income students were 
being served in 1974 than existed in the 1970 adult 
population. 

-Older adults and persons, with lower levels of formal 
education were untjerrepxesented in community college/' .\ 
technical institute enrollments in 1974. 
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Regarding student value orientations toward. education : 



— Most curriculum students were continuing their educa- 
tion to be able to earn more money or to be able, to 
get a better job. 

— The major reason for extension students continuing 
their education was to learn more things of interest. 

Reasons given by students for attendingj community col- 
leges/technical institutes in Ijforth Cai^lina were: 

— Primarily because of the institutions * s location (near 
ness to home), educational programs or courses avail- 
able, and low cost. 

— The lowest ranked reasons were jbb placement services 
and student-centered activities and instruction. 

Relationships found between selected programmatic, demo- 
graphic, and socioeconomic variables were: 

— A positive relationship between educational program 
area selected and primary income and father's, mother' 
and student's level pf formal education, 

— A positive relationship between high school rank and 
program area selected even when socioeconomic charac- 
teristics were controlled. 

— Students* level of formal education, race, and primary 
income accounted for the greatest portion of variation 
in program areas selected. 

— These relationships were relatively weak in that less 
than 10 percent of the variation in program areas se- 
lected were accounted for by these variables. 

Overall , community colleges/technical institutes tended 
to fulfill their claim of being t^e ''people's colleges." If 
these institutions are to claim they are comprehensive,' not 
only in the programs they offer but also in terras of the 
people they serve, they cannot substantiate that claim by 
making reference solely to their full-time day students in de 
gree programs. It is only when all students — day and evening 
full-time and part-time — and all programs — extension as well 
as curriculum — are considered that these institutions approxi 
mate their comprehensive philosophy. 



PROFILE OF STUDENTS IN NORTH CAROLINA COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, 1974* 

by 

Ronald W; Shearon, Robert G. Teraplin, Jr., and 
^ David E. Daniel** ' 

, . " 

; INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the Problem 

A continuing, challenge, facing community college/techni- 
cal institute trustees, administrators, and instructional 
leaders is that of assessing »the effect of changing popula- 
tions on' those institutions' administrative policies, prac- 
tice3, arid instructional programs. In comprehensive ^dult 
education institutions like community colleges/technical 
institutes, where participation is on a voluntary basis and 
open admissions policies abound,^ it seems axiomatic that edu- 
cational leaders study and analyze learner characteristics, 
interests, and needs as a basis for developing and renewing 
educational programs. According to Bolick, '»the comprehen- 
sive community college or technical institute- cannot be ^ 
understood wit||Out a cl^ar, factual, and unbiased understand- 
ing of its studerits/'l This statement may be even more true 



*4 progress report prepared for the Southern Association 
of Community College Researchers' (A Special-Interest Group of 
the Ameirican Educational Research Associ^atioi)) Conference for 
Researchers in Two- Year Institutions he^ in Boone, North Caro- 
lina, July 22-23, 1975. This research project is being sup- 
ported by the ^, C, Department of Public Inistruction , Occupa- 
tional Research Unit, Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
(P,L. 90-576) Title I~Part C, Sec. 131(b); the Department of 
Community Colleges; the State Board of Education; and the De- 
partment of Adult and Community College Education, N, C. State 
University at Raleigh. 

♦♦About the authors: Ronald W. Shearon, Project ' Director 
and Associate Professor, Adult and Community College Education, 
NCSU; Robert G, Templin, Jr., Research Associate and Dean of 
Instruction, Somerset (Kentucky) Gommutiity College; and David E. 
Daniel, Research Associate and Dean of Instruction, Isbthermal 
Community College, Spindale , North Carolina. ^ ^ 

, ^Gerald M. Bolick, Socio-Economic Profile of Credit Stu - 
dents in the North Carolina Community College System , HEW 
Project -No, 8-C-033 (Raleigh, N. C.: Department of Community - 
Colleges, 1969), p. 1. 



today than it was in 196,9. However, no major study ol com- ' 
miuiity college/tec|inical institute student characteristics ^ > 
hS.been undertat^en in North Carolina since Dolick's study! - 4 

Since 1969, ' student enrollments have increased, i^ew m- ^ 
stitutions have emerged, maturing ones have become more com- 
prehensive, and many educational program areas have been 
added and/or modified. While continuing financial support at 
the St|ite , and local levels has risen to unprecedented levels, 
even in view of recent reductions, the spiraling c^st of post- 
secondary education, compounded by the effects of inflation, 
economic recession, and cutbacks in federal support, has 
evoked the identification of new educational p/iorities with 
emphasis upon ^'accountability in terms of both educational 
programs and fiscal management. 

For. example, since 1969 student enrollment in the North 
Carolina Coramunitv College System has increased by more than 
190,000 students, 2 Further, enrollment in the System's regu- 
lar programs increased from 59,000 in the fall of 1973 to 
72,000 in the fall of 1974, -and enrolln^ts in off-carapus ex- 
tension courses increased f;rom 104 , 000 ;t:Y \127, 000 in the :Same 
time period. 3 In addition to the af o^mentioned increases:- in 
student enrollments, tjie System is exper ieiicing fur- j-/. 
ther enrollment increases as a result of tne. current * econbm^i'a 
crunch. Enrollments in educational prograraiB tend to increase 
during periods* of economic crisis. 

Meanwhile, national commissions and numerous authorities 
have called attention to the changing types of students enter-' 
ing community colleges/te<:^hnical institutes : the '^new^^ stu- 
dent; the Vietnam veteran; the homemaker; the full-time, 
middle-aged student; the part-t^rae recent high school gradu- 
ate; the elderly, to mention a few, 4 Concurrently, the findings 
of several recent national research projects have explicitly 
challenged the reality otf accessyibility and equalitys^f 



^ North Carolina Community College System Report , 1963 - 
1970 (Raleigh, N. C. : State Board of Education, 1970), p. ipX; 
"North Carolj^ina Community College *Sj^em Enrollment 1972-73 
School Year'^' (Raleigh, N. C.t Departi^nt of Community Colleges 
1973) . Mimeographed . : 

' 3Data obtained from Dr. Benjamin E; Fountain, Jr., State 
President, Department of Community Colleges, April 3, 1975. 

^The- Carnegie CotaMissioh on Higher Education, The Open 
Door (Newffork: McGfaw-Hill, 197>0) ; K. Patricia Cross, Beyond 
the Open poor (San Francisco: Jo^sey-Bass, Inc., 1971); Terry 
O* Ban ion. Teachers for Tomorrow (Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1972); Florenpe B. Brawer, "The Thirteenth Year," 
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educational opportunity in the current structure of postsecon- 
dary edqcation in the United States. 5 

The aforementioned \vents and activities, all of which 
.have occurred since 1969, point to the increasing importance 
of community college/technical institute policy-makers and 
educational .leaders knowing who their students ar^. In view 
of such sweeping changes, six-year-old data are inadequate 
for purposes of planning, offering, evaluating, and standing 
accountable for educational program areas at the community 
college/technical institute. This research project was de- 
signed to gather, analyze, and update data regarding the char- 
acteristics of students enrolled in the North Carolina Com- 
munity College SystQjn in the spring quarter of 1974. 



Ob.jectives 

The. specific objectives of this research project were to: 

1. Replicate and update the data in Bolick's 1969 study, 
Socio-Economic Prof ile of Credit Students in the North 

' Carolina Community College System, for the purpose of 
detecting changes in student profiles over the past' 
six years? ^ 

2. .Provide a similar profile of noncredit students in 

the North C&rolina Community College System in terms 
of age, \;ex, race, geographical area, and program 
area for comparative purposes. 

3. Provide a socioeconomic profile of North Carolina 
V ' adults 1^8 years of age and older in terms of age, 

^ sex', race, geographical area, and level of formal 

education t5^ serve as a cbmparison base . 



Change (February, 1973), \pp, 32a-d; J. Conrad Glass, Jr., and 
Richard F. Harshberger, ^^The FuJLl-Time Middle-Aged Adult Stu- 
dent in Higher Educat ion ,,\ jJournal of Higher Education (in 
process) . \ 

^Frank Newman et al . , Report on Higher Education (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Of f ice , 1971); William H, 
Sewell, ''Inequality of Opportdjnity for Higher Education," 
American Sociological RevAew, 36 (October ,/ 1971) , 793-809; 
Christopher Jencks et al. , Inequality : A Reassessment of the 
fef feet of Family and Schooling in America: (New York: Basic 
Books, 1972) ; Frederick Mosteller and Daniel P. Moynihail, eds.. 
On Equality of Educational Opportunity (kew York: Random 
House, 1972). y " ] 



4, Examine student value orientations toward education 
and reasons for attending specific institutions in 
the North Carolina Community College System, 

5, AnaiySe relationships between selected programmatic, 
denographic, and socioeconomic variables studied 

in the attainment of the foregoing objectives. 



^ Research Questions 

To facilitate the attainment of the project objectives, 
15 specific research questions were formulated; ^.e . : 

1, Who are the students being served by the North Caro- 
lina Community College System in terms of their demo-v 
graphic, socioeconomic , academic, arfd attendance 
characteristics? 

2. Which students are enrolling in what educational 
program areas (college-transfer, technical, voca- 
tional, academic extension, fundamental education, 
occupational extension, and recreation extension)? 

3. What is the proportion of students enrolled in the 
Community College System compared to the proportion 
of the State's population wlio are eligible^ to enroll, 
in terms of their demographic and socioeconomic 
characteristics? ^ 

4, What group (s) is/are not being served by the Commun- 
ity College System, in terms of their demographic and 
socioeconomic cWiariacteristics? 



5. 



6. 



7. 



What chimges have occurred in the profile of curricu- 
lum students since the 1969 B^lick study? 

Which students in what educational program areas 
would least likely continue their education were it 
not for the existence of technical institutes/com- 
BUinity colleges, in terms of their demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics? 



Which students in what educational program areas are 
least likely to attend a community college/technical 
institute as the commuting distance to and from class 
increases? 



8, Which students in what educational program areas are 
selecting community colleges/technical institutes as * 
their first choice over other forma of postsec^'ndary 
education? 
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9, What forms of recruitment strategies attract stu- 
dents in different educational program areas to 
community col leges/ technical institutes? 

10. Which students in what educational program areas are 
receiving financial assistance and what is the 
source of tlTat aid, in terms of their demographic : 
and socioeconomic characteristics? 

11. Which students in what educational program areas are 
employed and to what extent? 

12. Which studentis in what educational program areas 
plan to work toward a four-year degree? 

13. Which students in what educational program areas 
plan to work in North Carolina following the comple- 
tion of tbeir formal education? 

14. What are the major reasons for continuing education 
among curriculum and extension sti^dents? 



15. Which institutional ^characteristics have the most 
influence on curriculum and extension students in 
their selection of an institution for continuing 
their education? \ 

Data for questions 1 through 5 and 10 through 15 have 
been analyzed and the findings are presented in this progress 
report. Raw (Jata for questions 6 through 9 have been gathered 
and are in the process of being analyzed. Findings from those 
analyses will appear in the final project report due for pub- 
lication in December, 1975, 
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RESEAR.CH .DESIGN 



This invest ligation utilized survey research design pro- 
cedures and techniques to generate data on the 15 ^research 
questions and 5 obje^ctives enumerated in the Introdubtion. 
For purposes of this' progress report, a brief description of 
the population, sampling design, sample, instrumentation, ^ 
data collection, and analysis procedures will be provided. 

.1 

Population 

The population for this research project was all students 
enrolled in the-^s? community colleges/technical institutes in 
the North Carolina Community College System during the spring 
quarter of 1974. The total student body enrolled in all educa 
tional program areas was projected to be 181,767 during the 
1974 spring quarter by the Management Information Services 
Division of the Department of Community Colleges. 




Sampling Design 

A two-step, circular-systematic sampling design was de-- 
ve loped in cooperation with C. H. Proctor^ and used in select- 
ing the sample; 6riefly, the procedures were: 

1. Spring, 1973, enrollments by institution were devel- 
oped for both curriculum (credit) programs an-d 
extensicb (noncredit) .programs. 

'2. Projections for Spring, 1974., enrollment were made 

on the basis of predicting a 15 percent increase over 
^he Spring/ 1973, enrollment in curriculum , programs 
and no growth in extension programs. 



^For a more detailed description of the methodology, see 
Ro6ert G. Templin, Jr., "Profile of Students in North Carolina 
Community Colleges and Technical ^Institutes, 1974 "doctoral 
dissertation in process (Raleigh: N. C. State University, 
1975), and David E. Daniel, "Value Orientations Toward Educa- 
tion of Students in the North Carolina Community College Sys- 
tem," unpublished doctoral dissertation (Raleigh: N. C. State 
University, 1975), pp. 42-59. / ' 

2professor, Department of Statistics,/'N.. C. State Unl-' 
versity at Raleigh. 



All 57 institutions^ along with their projected /en- 
rollments, were listed in alphabetical order, strati- 
fied by. type of institution (community college/ 
technical institute), geographical region (mountain/ 
piedmont/coastal plains), and population density of ^ 
the, county in which they aire located (rural/urban), 
with enrollments listed cumulatively. 

Students within 16 institutions — 7 community colleges 
and 9 technicaT institutes — were selected through 
circularrsystematic sampling with self -cprrect ing 
weighting for size of institution, using the ss^mpling 

N/R = TSG, ^ . «^ 

where N = -target population size (181,767), R = 
institutional sampling size (16), and TSG = total 
sampling gap (9566-68). After ranc^omly selecting a 
six-digit c number from a tablfe of l^andom numbers, that 
number was matched with its corresponding counter- 
part on the list of ^umulativie enrollments. By add- 
ing the ''total sampling gap" to that and each subse- 
quent cumulative^enrollraent figure, ^'fetudents within 
16 institutions we're selected. ^ 

For each of the .16 selected institutions, "a list of 
all classes in process xJuring the spring quarter, 
1974, along with a report of the average , he ac^count 
in the classes, was secured. 

Knowing the approximate number pf students ''to be 
sampled from each institution (965), .^*e number of 
classes to be included iu -th^ sample was determined 
on the basis, of the' formula, ; \ 

U^s^/S^ - m^, * ' . ' 

where M-j^ '= total number^of classes' conducted' by a 
given institution; » desired number of students 
;at a given institution^ (965) ; ' =^ total number pf 
students enrolled in all .classes at a giyen institu- 
tion; and mjL = number of clai^ses included ip the 
sample at a given institution. \ 

A list of all classes*^ being conducted at the insti-^ 
tution Wfit's ^Dbtained and reordered so that all curricu 
lum classes were listed togpther, followed by all 
noncre.dit extensio4i classes listed together. 



8. Students within each institution were selected 
throiigh circular-systematic sampling using the 
sampling ratio, 

Mi/Si « ISGi, 

where ISG = institutional sampling gap at a given 
institution. Using a. table of random numbers, a five 
digit number (if S>9999) or a four-digit number (if 
S<9999) , :the class within which that number fell was 
located on the listing of cumulative average class 
size. By a process of adding the ISG to numbers 
drawn from the table of random digits and locating 
the class within which the new number fell, the de- 
sired number of students was selected. 



* • Sample 

Based on the sampling design, the following 16 institu- 
tions were identified for the research project: 



Community Colleges 

Caldwell Community Col- 
lege & Technical 
Institute 

Central Piedmont Com- 
munity CollegjB 

Coastal Carolina Com- 
munity College 

Gaston College 

Rockingham Community 
College 

Southeastern Community 
College 

Wilkes Community College 



Technical Institutes . 

Anson Technical Institute 
Blue Ridge Technical Institute 
Cape Fear Technical Institute 
Central Carolina Technical 

Institute 
Forsyth Technical Institute 
Halifax County Technical 

Institute ^ 
Roanoke-Chowan Technical 

Institute 
Rowan Technical Institute 
Technical Institute of Alamance 



A. total of 15 ,440 students Were ej^pected to be included 
in the sample. However, 13,723 research instruments were 
actually administered and a total of 10,074 usable question- 
naires were actually returned. ' Responses frpm the 16 insti- 
tutions ranged from 36 to 89 percent. Overall, V3 percent of 
the questionnaires were returned in a usable form. 

1 - r 

Instrumentation 

A 45-iteE^esearch questionnaire was designed to collect 
the necessary ^mta . Questions and categories similar to those 
used by Bolick were^ included so that comparisons could be made 



\ 

\ 

f 
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between the two studies. The instrument was revised several 
times after pretesting in twd institutions that were not in- 
cluded »in the study sample. 

Face validity of the instrument was established through 
the cooperation of the Occupational Research Vnlt's Review 
Panel in the Department of Public Instruction and the Depar- 
ment of Cojpmunity Colleges. Testrretest reliability coef- 
ficients ifrere obtained with a^ sample of the pretest population 
and by comparing student responses with institutional records. 

Data Collection 

^ ^ Data were collected during t^e spring quarter of 1974.^^ 
Each participating inst itut;lon president designated a staff 
member to serve as the project coordinatoir. The researchers 
then >ilsited each of the 16 institution^ and drew the sample 
^withsthe aid of the institution's project coordinator. A^ter 
the sample of closes had been drawn, the project coordina- ' 
tors were asked to distribute all questionnaires to the class 
Instructors. The instructors actually administered the re4 
search instruments to their class and returned all instruments 
to the project coordinator. All questionnaires were delivered 
personally to and picked up from the project coordinators by 
members of the research team. ^ 



Data Analysis 

All questionnaires were edited upon receipt by the re- 
searchers. 3 The data were then tranijl^red to data cards and 
computer tapes for data analysis. 

Since the basic sampling unit consisted of classes, the 
possib:^lity existed that the saiqe student might be enrolled in 
two or more classes. Therefore, a decision was made to weight 
the responses according to the number of courses or hours en-" 
rolled in by full-time and part-time students. After weight- 
ing the responses, the frequencies usually fell within 1 per- 
cent of the actual enrollment statistics during the spring 
quarter, 1974. 



. .^Ronald W. Shearon, Robert G. Templin, and David E. Dan- 
iel, '^Rationale and Criteria for the Determination of Student 
Nonresponses and Percentage of. Student Response by Institution, 
(Raleigh: Department of Adult & Community College Education, 
N. C. State University, 1974). Mimeographed. 



Data were descriptive ly .analyzed by, Using frequency , dis- 
tributions, percentages, and/weighted means. Other statistical 
techniciiies included factor analysis, Man-.Whitney U test^ 
Krusk.al-Wall^.s analysis of variance, chl-sq>iare test , correla- 
tions, multiple regression, vand F-tests and t-tests. The ^05 ^ 
level of confidence was used as the criterion for statistical 
significance* 



RESULTS 



The findings reported herein are only partial results, 
since data analyses and interpretations are still in progress, 
particularly for Research Questions 6, 7, 8, and 9, The 
findings regarding the remainder of the research questions are 
presented to the degree that analyses have progressed. Thte 
findings are presented. in two'parts — a descriptive profiles 
and hypothesis testing. 



Part I: Descriptive Profile 



Research Question. 1 

Who are the students being «ervjed by the North Carolina 
Community College System in terms of their demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendAace classifications? 



Demographic Characteristics ♦ t ' 

The data in Table 1 show that 55 percent of the students 
attending community colleges/technical institutes vere males 
compared with 45 percent females. Three-fourths of the students 
were white and one-fourth were nonwhite. 

Fifty-eight percent of the students were over 25 years of 
age. Relatively few were "older*' adults, with only 6 percent 
being 60 years or older. According to a recent report, a need 
exists f o^ new. educational services for 23 million Americans 
over age 65 (10 percent of the nation *s population)^! Fur- 
ther, the report recommended that community colleges assume 
primary responsibility for developing such programs. 

Most of the students were married (60 percent) and 24 
percent were military veterans. Ninety-two p6rcent of all 
students were residents of North Carolina, and 75 perce^vt 
lived in the county in which the institution they were attend- 
ing is located. Sixty percent of the students lived w.ith 
their spouse and/or children. 



fAEA Dateline , Vol. II, No. 2 (June, 1975), 1. 
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Table 1» Weighte'd percentage distribution of curriculum and 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina^ com- 
manity cpj leges/technical institutes, 1974, by sex, 
race, age, marital status, military veteran, North 
Carolina residence status, location of institution, 
and place of residence 



Variable 



Students' 







Curt icu lum 


Extension 


Total 


Sex : 




/ 












Male 






8 


31 


.4 


54 


.6 


F^ema 1 e 




/39 . 


2 


68 


.6 


45 


.4 


Total 




/lOO. 


0 


100 


.0 


100 


.0 


« 




(6922) 


(2890) 


^(9812) 


Race : 
















Nonwhite 




17 . 


8 


32 


.3 


25 


.4 


White ( 




82 . 


2 


67 


.7 


74 


.6 


Total 




lOO, 


0 


100 


.0 


•100 


.0 






(6920) ' 


(2885) 


(980 


5) 


Age: ' . 
















19 or less 




22 . 


5 


.^8 


.3 


15 


. l' 


20-25 


• 


35. 


0 


20 


,4 


27 


.3 


26-29 




• 13 . 


8 


11 


0 


12 


3 


30-59 




28 . 


3 


50 


2- 


39 


.8 


60 or more 




0 . 


4 


10 


2 


5 


6 


Total 




. 100. 


6 


lOtf 


0 


luO 


0 


i 




(6931) 


(28e6) 


(9817) 


Marital Status: 
















Single 




43 . 


8 


18 


8 


30 


7 


Married ^ 




51 . 


0 


^] 


8 


•59 


9 


Widowed 




0. 


8 ' 




9 


4 


6 


Separated 




2 . 


1 


2 


a 


2 


5 


Divorced 




2 . 


2 


2 


6 




4 


To tal 




$y . 


9 


• §9 


9 


ioo 


0 






(6934) 


(2890) 


(9824) 


Military Veteran: 
















Yes 




35. 


2 


12 


7 


23 


.5 


No 




64 . 


8 


87 


3 


76 


. 5 


Total 




■100 . 


0 


100 


0 


loO 


.0 




(6920) 


(2811) 


(9731) 
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Institution in home co\nty 
Yes 
No 

Total 



Residence while enrolle 
Live with parents 
Live with spouse and/o 

children 
Live wit 
Live with 
Live alone 
Live with other students 
Other 

Total 



100.0 
12765) 



100.0 
(9524) 



^Numbers in parentheses in this and subsequent tables 
represent the total number of persons responding in the 
respec t ive category . 

r 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Based qn the data in Table 2, 54 percent of the students 
had an annual income of less than $7500. Forty percent had 
parents whose annual income was less than $7500. 

Regarding occupation of students' heads-of -household , 
over one-third were in "white-collar" occupations and approxi- 
mately another one-third were in "blue-collar" occupations. 
Some 20 percent of the students were less than high school^ 
graduates while 45 percent had earned a high school diplcsia. 
Mothers of students had attained a higher level of formal edu- 
cation than their fathers. Sixty-four percent of the fathers 
had less than a high school education as compared to 56. per- 
cent of the mothers. 



Academic Characteristics 

Most students (48 percent) came to the institution from 
a general high school curriculum (Table 3). Almost 75 percen 
reported that, in terms of high school rank, they graduated i 
the upper two-thirds of their class, "Two-thirds of the stu- 
dents reported earning a "B" or better average while m high 
school and 27 percent reported a "C" average. Approximately 
18 percent had been full-time students at a four-year college 
or university. 



Attendai^ce Characteristics 

I 

Fifty-three percent of the study sample were registered 
in one of the extension program areas and 47 percent were m 
a curriculum program area (Table 4) . The highest ^e^centage 
(26 percent) were enrolled in occupational extension classes, 
followed by 22 percept in technical programs. 

A few more students (54 percent) attended class in the 
evening than dUring the day (46 .percent) . A majority were en- 
rolled in one course and attended classes 10 or less hours 
per week. Slightly more than one-half of the extension stu- 
dents were enrolled in their first course. 



Curriculum Versus Extension Students 

It is obvious from the data in Tables 1-4 that consider- 
able variation in demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and 
attendance characteristics existed between curriculum and 
extension students. 



^ o 
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Table 2. Weighted percentage distribution of curriculum and 
extension students enrolled ""in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by stu- 
dent *s income, parents ' income, household head 's 
occupation, student's education, father's education, 
and mother's education 



Variable Students 

uurricuiuiu ExueutDiun xdtai 



Student's income: 
Less than $1,000 
?1, 000-1,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,0.00-7,499 
$7, 500-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20, 000 -or more 
Total 



Parents* income: 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,499 
$7, 500-9,999 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-or more 
Parents no longer living 
Total 

Household head 's occupation : 
Profess ional , technical , and 

kindred workers 
Business owners, manager^, 
administrators, and offi- 
cials 

Sales, clerical, and kin- 
dred workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers 

Operatives 



14 • 6 


' 9.7 


1 o o 
IZ . Z 


10 . 0* 


6.7- 


8 . o 


1 


7.6 


7.8 


17 . 4 


18.4 


17 .9 


7.8 


8.5 


8.2 


11 .6 


13 .3 


12 .5 


19.0 . 


21.6 


20.3 


7.7 


• 8.6 


8 . 1 


3.9 


5.6 


4.7 


100 . 1 


100 . 0 


100 . u 


(6486) 


(2409) 


(8895) 


9.3 


19 .2 


, 13 .8 


16.4 


16.1 


16 .2 


. 9.8 


9.2 


9.5 


12.3 


■ 8.8 


10 .7 


24.8 


14.3 


20 .0 


10.2 ■ 


5.4 


8.0 


11.8 


7.6 


9.9 


5.4 


19.4 


11.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(593iO 


(1908) 


(784U) 


13 .4 


13 .7 


13 .6 


13 .3 


12 .8 


13.1 


12 .2 


10 .2 


11.2 


20.8 


17 .0 


18.9 


15.8 


17.5 


16.6 
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Variable 



Students 



Curriculum Extension 



Laborers, except farm 
Service workers * 
Unskilled •worker<5, except 



Fa t her 's educa t ion : 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High schoQl graduate 
GED , d i p 1 oma 
Some posts econdary 

education 
College graduate or ^aore 
Total ^ 



5.1 
8.6 



,5.9 
§'0 



Total 



5.5 
8.8 



•fa T"m 


0.9 


1.9 • 


' 1.4 


, Farm owners and managers 


4 .4 


3.8 


4.1 


Farm foremen 


0.4 


0.3 


-,0.4 ■ 


Farm laborers 


.8 


"3.1 


1 .9 


Other 


4.4 ■ 


'4.8 


4.6 


Total 


100 . 1 


100 .0 


■ 100.1 




(6494) 


.(2498) . 


(by92) 


Student's education: 








Grammar school or less 


1.3 


14 .4 * 


b . 1 ■ 


Some high school 


4.1 


20.6'^ 


12 .7 


High school graduate 


45.4 


35.0^ ■ 


■ 40.0 .^ 


GED diploma 


7.7 


3.2 


5.3 


Some postsecondary 








education 


34 .8 


15.2 


24 .6 


College graduate or more 


6.7 


11.6 ' 




Total 


100 .0 


100 .0 


. 100.0 • 




(6879) 


(2819) 


(9698) 



38.2 


55 .2 


. 46.8 


19 .2 


16.2 


17 .2 


23 .8 


'17.7 


20 .7 


1.2 


0.6 


0.9 


9.4 


5.6 


' 7.5 


8.3 


5.8 


7,0 


100.1 


100. 1 


100.1 


(6756) 


(2b7L) 


(9327*) 



Mother's education : 
Grammar school 
Some high school 
High school graduate ^ 
GED'diploma 
Some postsecondary 

education 
College graduate or more, 
Total'^ 



24 .5 


44 .6 


34 .6 


22.4 


19 .6 


21 .0 


34:^ 


22.7 


28.4 


^ 0^9 


0 .4 


0 .6 


' 10.4 


6.8 


% 8.6 


7.7 


6.0 


6.8 


100.0 


100.1 • 


100 .0 


(6796) 


(2577) 


(9373) 
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Weigh'ted percentage distri^al ioi^ of curricuUim and 
extension students enfoUed in North CaroliaV com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by hfgh 
sphool rarik, high school average, and four-year col- 
lege or university attendance \ 



Variable 



^Students 



High school curriculum: 
Business 

Col lege preparatory 

Geheral 

Vocational 

Other 

Total 



High school rank: 
Upper one-third 
Middle on^^third 
Lower one-third 
Did not graduate from 
high school ^ 
Total 



Curriculum Extension Total 



11.8 


;3 .0 


12.3 


, 34 .4 


24.^4 


■ 29.6 


43 .5 


52 .9 


48.0 


8 .« 


7.0 


7.9 


1.6 


2.7 


2.1 


100.1 


100.0 


9^ .9 


(6681) 


(2241) 


(8922) 


32 .5 


29 . 1 


30.8 


48.5 


38 .7 


43.6 


8.5 


5.5 


7.0 


, 10 .5 


26.7 


lb .er 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(6710) 


(245«) 


(9168) 



High school average: 
A (90-100) 
B (80-«9) 
C (70-79) 

Bfelow C (Less than 70) 
Did not go to high school 
Total 



14.2 


'15 


.5 


14.9 


52 .6 


50 


.3 


51 .4 


30.2 


. 24 


.1 


27. 1 


1.5 


2 


.2 


1 . 8 


1.5 


8 


.0 


4.8 


100.0 


100 


. 1 


100. or 


(6822) 


(26Lf 


■)) 


(9432) 



Fall-time st.ident at 
four-year college or 
university: 
Yes 
No 

Total 



17.7 
82 .3 
100.0 
(6926) 



17.3 
82 .7 
100.0 
(2870) 



17. c5 
82 . 5 
100.0 
(9796) 
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Table 4 Weighted percentage distribution of ^-curricu lum and 
Table 4. ^^^I^g^^/gtudentl enrolled in North Carolina com^ 
munity colleges/technical institutes, 1974 by pro- 
gram area, enrollment in fundamental education, 
student classification, when they attend cUss, 
number of 'courses taking this .(quarter , hours in 
class per week, and extension student enrolRnent 



in first class 



Variable 



Students 



Curriculum ExTe'nsion Total 



Program area — curriculum 
college-transfer 
General Education 
Special Credit 
Technical 
vocational 
Total - 



15.2 
7.5 
10.4 
47.0 
19 .9 
100.0 
(6937-) 



7 

3 
4 
22' 
9 



.2 
,6 
,9 
.3 
.4 



Program area--extension : 
Academic Extension 
Apprenticeship 
Fundamental Education 
MDC Job Training 
Manpower Development (MDTA) 
New and Expanding Industry 
Occupational Extension 
Recreation Extension 
Total \ 



Program area — total 



18.3 
0.8 

13 .8 
1.0 
0.8 
0.0 

49 .3 

16.0 
lUO.O 
(2900) 



9 .6 
0.4 
7.2 
0.5 
0.4 
0.0 
26 .0 
8 .4 



99 .9 
(9837) 



Fundamental * education : 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
High School Piploma Program 
High School Equivalency 

Certificate Program (GEU) 
Learning Laboratory 
Total 



46.2 
23,4 

8,9 
21.6 
100, 1 
(494) 
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Variable 



Students 





< Curriculum 


Extension 


Total 


Student c lassif icatioh : 




f 




Noncredit Extension student 


, 5.5 ' 


96.7 


55.0 


New freshman 


24 . 3 


2.2 


12,3 


nexurning iresnman 


39 • 1 


. 0.7 


18 .2 


Sophomore 


^ 31.2' 


^ 0.4 


14 . 5 


TO t a 1 


100,1 


100,0 ' 


' 100.0 




(6119) 


(2640) 


(8759) 


» 

Attend classes: i 








Day 


65 . 5 


29.3 ..^ 


46.5 


Evening 


34 • 5 


70.7 


53 . 5 


lot ai 


100 . 0 


100 . 0 


100 .0 




(6924) 


(28b5) 


(9809) 


Number of courses this 








quarter: 








One 


24 ,0 


8a. a 


57.8 


Two 


13 . 5 


a. 4 


10 .8 


Three 


19 .2 


1 .4 


9-9 


Four 


22 .7 


0.9 


11 • 3 


Five 




0.3 


7. 1 


Six 


476 


0.1 


2 .3 


Seven 


1 . 1 


0.0 


^ 0.5 


Eight 


0,3 


0.0 


0.2 


Over eight 


0 • 1 


0.0 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 




C6929) 


(2842) 


(9771) 


Hours in class 










io • o 


. y 


O CZ A 

oo . 4 


D — iU 




^ o . b 


. 0 


11-15 * 


21.6 


2 . 5 


11.5 




IT O 

17 . ^ 


o . 7 


10 . 1 


21-25 


10 .4 


0.8 


5.5 


26-30 


12 .6 


1.5 ' 


6.7 


Over 30 


7. a 


8.0 


7.9^ 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 




(6937) 


(2900) 


(9837) 


Extension students enrolled 








in first course: 








Ye^ 




54 . 5 








45.5 




) Total 




100.0 








(2533) 
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Regariding demographic charactei'is tics (Table 1), 61 per- 
cent of curriculum students were males, while 69 percent of 
extension students were, feniSiles. Thirty-two percent of the 
nonwhites were in extension programs compared to 18 percent 
J-n curriculum programs. Most curriculum students were 25 years 
of age or younger; over two-thirds of the extension students . 
were more than '25 years of age, A higher percentage of exten- 
sion students were married than was the case for curricu.]Lam 
students. Curriculum students were almost three times mois^ 
likely to be veterans than were eJCtension students. A majority 
of both groups were North Carolina residents. 

When comparing extension and curriculum studen^ts by 
socioeconomic characteristics (Table 2), a higher percentage 
of curriculum than extension students were in lower income 
groups; however, the two groups were relatively equal in terms 
of the ''Other" ipcome categories. Both grdups were similar in 
relation to major occu|iational category. ' Parents of curric- 
ulum students tended to have higher incoiyes than extension ' ^ 
students* parents. Considerable differences were noted be- 
tween the two groups in regaro" to educational variables. 
Ninety-five percent of curriculum students had a high school 
education, compared with 65 percent of-^the extension students. 
On the other hand, 12 percent of the extension students had 
college or graduate educations compared with 7 percent for 
curriculum students. While mothers of students in both major 
programs tended to have more education than their fathers^ 
the parents of curriculum students tendefP to have more educa- J 
tion than parents of. extension studeqts. 

- ^ The greatest differences between curriculum and extension 
students were noted among their attendance characteristics . 
Sixty-five percent of curriculum stucjahts attended classes 
during the day^ 71 percent of Wtension students attended in 
the evening. Most students in curriculum. programs were en- 
rolled in three or more courses; 97 percent of extension stu- 
dents were enrolled in only one or two bourses. 

Research Question 2 > 

Which students are enrolling in what educational program 
areas (college-transfer, technical, vocational, academic 
extension, fundamental education, occupational extension, 
and recreation extensiop)? 

Curriculum Programs , 

All three major curriculum prograp areas were composed of 
a majority of males (Table 5). Vocational programs tended tc 
have a larger peifcentage (73 percent) of males than either 
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Weighted percentage distribution of college-trarisfer, 
technical, and vocational Students enrolled in North' 
Carolina community colleges/technical institutes, 
1974, by, sex, race, age, marital status, military^ 
veteraft^^ferth Carolina resident status, location 
of inst^ftition, and place of residence 



Variable 



Studenjbs 



Col lege- 
transf er Technical Vocational 



Sex : 
Male 
Female 

Total 



60.0 
40.0 
100.0 
(12^0) 



.59.6 
*• 40.4 

lup.o 

(.37(15) 



73 .4 

26,. 6 
100.. 0 
(1159) 



Race : 
Nonwhite 
White 

Total 



A|:e, year 
19 or less 
20-25 
26-29 
30-59 

60 or more 
Total 



Marital status 
Single 
Married 
Widowed 
Separated * 
Divorced 
Total 



Military veteran 
Yes ' 
No^ 

Total . 



10.0 ^ 
90.0 



100.0 
(\2b5^ 




16.8 
83.2 
100.0 
(3712) 



24 .0 
34.6 
14.6 
26.7 
0.2 
1U0,1 



290) ^ (3720) 



28.7 
71.3 
100.0 
(1165) 



22'i2 
35.7 
-12.4 
29.6 
0.0 
^ 99.9 
(1164) 



61.8 


44 .2 


40.5 


33 .8 


50.7 


s 54.5 


1.3 , 


0.7 


0.7 


1.6 


2.2 


2.0 


•1.6. 






100.1 


lou.u^ 1 


■ 100.1 


(1290) 

r 


(3720)'" 


(1166) 



23.9 
76.1 
100.0 
(1286) 



38.1 
.61.9 
100 . 0 
(3713) 



42.9 
57.1 



100.0 
(1164) 
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Variable 



College- 



Students 



ti'ansf er Technical Vocational 



] 

North Carolina resident: 








Yes^ / ' ' 


• ^ 91 . 1 


y4 . 1 


91 .2 


2io / 


8.9 


^5.9 


8.8 


Total 


100 .0 . 


100.0 ' 


100.0 ^ 




(1287) 


(3716) 


(1161) 


Institution in home county: 








Yes, 


73 .5 


72.2 


68 .0 


No 


26.5 


27. « 


32 .0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100 .0 




(1171) 


(3452) 


(1086) 


Residence while enrolled: 








Live with parents 


51 .6 


35.2 ■ 


30.7 


Live with spouse and/or 








children 


33 .4 


49.7 


51.0 " 


Live with other relative 


3.2 


2.3 


3-. 1 


Live wfth another family 


1.3 


1.1 


1 .9 


Live alone 


5.5 


5. .6 


4.6 


Live with other students 


3.5 


^4.7 - 


1.8 


Other 


1.6 


1.3 


6.8 


Total 


100. 1 


- 99.9 


99 .'9 


• 


(1268) 


(3634) 


(1118) 
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college-transfer (60 percent) or technical programs (60 per- 
cent). A majority of the students in all three program areas\ 
were white; 90 percent in college-transfer, 83 percent in 
technical, and 71 percent in vocational programs. The larg- 
est percentage of nonwhites (29 percent) was in the vocational 
program area. ^ / 

The college-transfer program area generally seemed to en- 
roll a larger percentage of younger students than either of 
the two occupational program areas (Table 5).. Seventy-five 
percent of all students in that program area were 25 years of 
age or younger as compared to technical and vocational pro- 
grams in which only about half .of the students were in that 
age group'. 

A higher percentage of college-transfer than other cur- 
riculum program area students were single and more likely to 
be living, with their parents. The largest percentage of vet- 
erans was tenrolled in the vocational* program area, followed 
by technical and thexl transfer programs. Little difference 
was noted between students in the three curr feu lum program 
areas by resident status and attendance at anV institution in 
their home county. 



Extension Programs 

All extension programs except fundamental education en- 
rolled more females than males (Table 6). In terms of race, 
again, fun^mental education was the exception; i.e^^ over 60' 
per^cent of the students in that program area were nonVhite. 
Ninety-six percent of recreaction extension students were 
white. 

Fundamental education was the only extension program area 
in which more than one-half of the stucj^nts were under 30 
years of age. Acade&ic extension had the largest proportion 
of students in the 60 years or. ^ore age category (Table 6). 

A majority of all the students in all extension programs 
were married and lived with their spouse and/or children. 
However, over one-third of the fundamental education students 
were single and, as a group, were most likely to be living 
with their pstrents. More than 80 percent of all extension 
students were nonveterans and the same proportion attended 
an institution in their home county. 
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Table 6. Weighted percentage distribution of acadt;?Diic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, and recreation 
extension students enrolled in North Carolina com- 
munity colleges/technical institutes, /l974, by sex, 
race, age, marital status, military veteran, North 
Carolina resident status, location of institution, 
and place of residence 



Variable 



Students^ 



AGAD 


FUND ■ 


OCCU 


REC 


EXT 


EDUC 


EXT 


EXT 


42 . 1 


50.3 


29.5 


9.6 


57.9 


49 .7 


70.5 


, 90.4 


100.0 


100 .0 


100.0 


100 .0 


(507) 


(528) 


(1407) 


(448) 

. 


25.6 


61.5 


35.5 


4.1 


74.4 


38 .5 


64 . 5 


95.9 


100.0 


100 .0 


iOO.O 


100.0 


(508) 


(527) 


(1403) 


(447) 


7.8 


23 .6 


5.7 


4 .4 


24.6 


23 .7 


18.3 


18.9 


9.6 


9.3 


11.3 


12 .a 


40.6 


35.9 


56.0 


54 .7 


17.4 


7.5 


8.7 


9.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(513) 


(527) 


(1398) 


(44a) 


22.4 


36.0 


16.7 


6.9 


61.4 


49 .8 


. 69.6 


85.4 


11.8 


6.0 


7.9 


5.^ 


2.8 


5.4 


2.9 


0.3 


1.6 


2.9 


3.0 


2 .3 


100.0 


100 . 1 . 


100.. 1 


100.0 


(512) 


(527) 


(1404) 


(447) 



Sex': 
Idale 
Female 

Tota 



Race : 
Nonwh jyte 
White ' 

Total 



Age: 
19 or less 
20-25 
26-29 
30-59 

60 or more 
Total 



Marital status 
^Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Separated 

Divorced 
* Total 



re 
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Table 6 (continued) 



Variable 



ACAD 
EXT 



FUND 



OCCU 
LXT 



EXT 



Military veteran 
Yes 
No 

Total 



15.7 
84 .3 
100 .0 
(506) 



9.9 
(90 ■ 1 
100 .0 
(517) 



14 . 1 

a5 .9 
lOO .0 
( 1350) 



7.4 

92 .6 
100 .0 
(43a) 



Nor th 
Yes 
No 



Carolina residerU 



Total 



77.9 
22 . I 
100.0 
(507) 



92 ,5 
'7.5 

100 .0 
(524) 



95 . 5 
4 .5 
100 .0 
( I3yi) 



b6 .4 
13.. 6 
100 .0 
(442 / 



Ins titution 
Yes 
No 

Total 



in home county 



bl.4 
18.6 
100 .0 
(393) 



79 .4 
20.6 
100 .0 
(474) 



72 .b 
27.2 
100 .0 
( 1317) 



07.7 
12 .3 
100 .0 
(374) 



Residence while enrolled 
Live with parents 

spouse and/or 



other relative 
another family 



Live with 
chi Idren 
Live with 
Live with 
Live alone 

Live with other .students 
Other 

Total 



5.2 


15.7 


11.6 


4.0 


' 60.9 


48.4 


72 .0 


85.6 


3.1 


•3 .7 


3.8 


3.6 


0 . 7 


1 .2 


1.2 


0.0 


10 .9 


6.5 


a .8 


6.6 


5.2 


1 . b 


1 .0 


0,0 


14 . 1 


22 . 7 


1 .6 


0 


100. 1 


loO .0 


100 .0 


99 .9 


(485) 


(516) 


(1339) 


(425) 



^in this and succeeaing tables, ACAD Academic Ex- 

tension, FUND EDUC = Fundamental Education, QK;CU EXT = Occu- 
pational Extension, and REC EXT = Recreation^ Extension . 
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What Is the proportion of students enrolled m the Com- 
munity College System compared to the proport ion of t he 
" State's population who are eligible to enroll, m terms 
of thetir demographic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

?Vbat group(s) 3«=^,arc not being served by the Community 
College System, m terras of their demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics? 

Since questions 3 ana 4 ^vere so closely related, they 
were treated together here. The claim. has been made that 
community colleges/technical institutes are ihe "people's 
colleges" m that t^ey are assameH to serve all segments of 
society. To examine the valiaitv of tnat assumption, com- 
parisons were made oetween selected characteristics of 1974 
earollees and tnose of the loial adu i t 'popu lation of Ncrth 
Carolina as reportec in the 1970 Census. 

• 

The data m Table 7 show tnat a significantly higher pro- 
portion (55 percent) of males were enrolled m all programs 
than were m the 5970 adul: population (48 percent^. These 
perc^ntg.ge<5 break down even more when comparing curriculum and 
exi-ension students, separately, In ^urriculam program-S . 61 
percent of toe 1974 students were males compared to 48 percent 
m the iy7f/ adult pop^: lat ion. The reverse was true m exten- 
sion prograr.s, with 65 -percent of the 1974 students being fe- 
male compared with 52 percent females. 18 years of age and 
older, m the total 1970 State adult population. 

In 1970. 8Q i^e^-cent of the adult population m North 
Carolina were whi'te; while 75 percent of all students enrolled 
in the Community College System m 1974 were white (Table 7) 
This tendency to serV^ racial minorities a isproport ionate ly is 
mainly attributable to n^ro 1 Iments m extension programs, where 
one-third of all 1&74 Scvidents were from minority groups. 
Curriculum programs I'r^ 1974. enrolled a significantly higher 
percentage of white than noay»^hite students. Overall, however, 
commun it y co 1 le ges/te ch^>5<:a 1 inst i tutes enrolled a signifi-- 
cantly higher percentage of nou^hites than were reported m 
the 1970 North Caro Una ' adu 1 1 population .(Table 7). 

Likewise, a significantly higheOf proportion of students 
who were less than 23 years\o/ age we^e. e/Orolled in the in- 
stitutions m 1974 than wer^j'^^n the St^i^^^s total 1970 adult 
population. For example^ 'tH^ "data m Tattle 7 shq*A' that 15 
percent of the 1970 adult popuiation were^^^ess than 23 years 
of age, while 31 percent ofS^il students enrolled m the in- 
stitutions in 1974 were in th^t, age category^v- This tendency 
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Table 7, Percentage distribution of North Carolina's adult 
population (1970) as compared with student enroll- 
ments in North Carolina community colleges/techni- 
cal institutes (1974), by demographic character- 
istic and program area 



Student enro 



li.ment 



characteristic 


Population 






Curric- 


Exten- 








Total 


ulum 


s ion 


Sex : - 


















Male 


47. 


9 


54 


.6 


60. 


8 


31 


.4 


Female 


52, 


1 


45 


.4 


39. 


2 


68 


.6 


Total 


100. 


0" 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


100 


. 0 


* 


(3,323 ,017)3- 


(9812) 


(6922) 


(2890) 


Race : 


















White 


79. 


7 


•74 


.6 


82 . 


2 


67 


.7 


^ Nonwhite 




3 


■ 25 


.4 


17. 


8 


- 32 


.3 


Total 


100. 


0 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


100 


.0 




(3,323, 017^a 


(9805) 


(6920) 


(2885) 


Age group, yr: 


















22 or less 


15. 


5 


31 


.2 


44. 


3 


19 


.4 


23-2 9 


15 . 


3 


23 


.5 


27. 


1 


20 


.3 


3 0-3 9 


17. 


6 


19 


.2 


17. 


0 


21 


.3 


4 0-4 9 


18. 


0 


13 


.0 


9. 


1 ' 


16 


.4 


50-59 


15 . 


2 


7 


.6 


2 . 


1 


12 


.6 


6U-69 


10. 


7 


3 


.7 


0. 


3^ 


6 


.7 


70 or more 


7, 


7 


1 


, 8 


0. 


1 


3 


,3 


Total 


100. 


0 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


lO'O 


.0 




(3,323,017)^ 


(9817) 


(6931) 


(2886) 


Educational level: 










w 








Grammar school or less 


37. 


2 


8 


. 1 


1. 


3 


14 


.4 


Some high school 


24. 


4 


12 


. 7 


4. 


1 


" 20 


.6 


High school graduate 


21. 


6 


45 


.3 


53 . 


2 


38 


.1 


1-3 yr postsecondary 




4 


24 


.6 


34 . 


8 


15 


.3 


College graduate or 




4 


9 


.3 


6 . 


7 


11 


.6 


more 


















Total 


100. 


0 , 


100 


.0 


100. 


0 


100 


.0 




(2,646,272)° 


(8922) 


(6681) 


(2241) 
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characteristic 



Population 



Student enrollment 

Curric- Exten- 
Total ulum sion 



V 

Occupation of stu^.^ 












dent ' s head-of 












household: 












White collar 




38.6 








Blue collar 




40.8 


35 .5 


36 .6 


o4 . 5 


Unskilled 




16.0 


20.3 


19.0 


21.5 


Farm 




A a 
4 , b 


o .4 


D , D 


7 2 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 




(1, 


984, 4 02-) 


(8992) 


(6 4 94) 


(2498) 


Family income (1970) 












compared with student's 












primary income (1974) , 












in 1969 dollars: 












$3,999 or less 




21.0 


26.8 


22.8 


34 .3 


$4,000-7,999 




30.7 


38.9 


40. 1 


36.1 


$8^,000-11,999 




26.2 


25.9 


28. 0 


22 .5 


$ 12 , 000 or more 




22. 1 


8,4 


9.1 


7.1 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 




(1 


292,466)° 


(8320) 


(6115) 


(2205) 



^SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Popula - 
tion : 1970 . General Population Characteristics . Final Report 
PC(1)-B35 North Carolina (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1972), p. 56. 

^bOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Popula - 
tion : 1970 , General Social and Economic Characteristics , 
Final Report PC(1)-C3 5 North CaJ\olina (Viashi ngton , D.C 



Government Printing Office, 1972]), p. 20a . 
^Jbid., pp. 214-215. 



2j», 



U.S 



^Ibid., p. 220 
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to serve younger adults disproportionally was more prevalent 
among curriculum students (44 percent) than among extension 
students (19 percent). 

The average age of students enrolled in all programs in 
^ 1974 was 33 years, and the median age was 28 years. Forty 
percent of all curriculum students were between ages 26 ancl 
49, while 60 percent of all extension students wer-e 30 years 
of age or older. Age groups that were seriously underrepre- 
sented were the 50 years of age and older categories (Table 7). 

The greatest discrepancy between characteristics of the 
1970 adult population and 1974 community college/technical in- 
stitute students was in the area of educational attainment 
(Table 7). According to the 1970 Census data, over 60 percent 
of North Carolina adults had not achieved high school gradua- 
^tion or its equivalent, yet only 21 percent of the 1974 en- 
rolees in all pxoferams were in that same category. 

The data in Table 7 indicate an underrepresentation in 
1^74 of students with low levels df formal education in both 
curriculum and extension programs. Further, there was an ^ 
overrepresentat ion in extension programs of students with 
college and graduate educations. 

Regarding major occupational groupings, no significant 
differences were found between, the 1970 adult population and 
1974 enrollees in all programs (Table 7) . In 1974 the Community 
College System enrolled students in all major occupationalx 
areas in proportion to the 1970 State a^dult population. 

S When the income characteristics of community college/ 

technical institute students were compared with those of the 
1970 adult population, after adjusting for the effects of 
inflation between the time the Census was^ taken and the data 
were gath^^d for this study, community collets/technical 
institutes appeared to be serving a larger proportion of low- 
income groups than were present in the 1970 adult population. 
Table 7 shbws the institutions were overreprese.nted with low- ^ 
''^come studefits and underrepresented with students from the 
upper- income categories . 

Research Question 5 ^ 

What changes have occurred in the profile of curriculum 
student^ since the 1969 Bolick study? * 

The data for Bolick *s study actually were collected in 
1968; the data for this study were collected in 1974, giving 
a six-year period of tUnie over which to observe changes in 
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curriculum student characteristics. Variables used in the 
comparisons between the two studies were grouped under major 
categories of demographic and socioeconomic characteristics, 
factors, re lilted to student attendance, and student plans. 
Table 8 presents the comparative data for curriculum stu<lents 
enrolled in 1974 and those enrolled in 1968, by demographic 
characteristics. The findings are discussed in'' the section 
that follows. 



Demographic Characteristics 

The data in Table 8 indicate that the proportion of fe- 
males enrolled in curriculum programs increased significantly 
since 1968. A slight increase in the percent^e of minority 
students enrolled in curriculum programs^ also was noted. 

Significant shifts occurred in the age categories over 
the six-year period. In 1974 the System was serving a much 
older student population than in 1968. Major increases in 
enrollment occurred in the 23-49 age groups. 

Paralleling the trend of serving a greater proportion of 
older students was the significant increase in the percentage 
of married students and the decrease in numbers of single 
students. Likewise, there was a decrease in the percentage 
# of students living with their parents and an increase in the 
percentage of students living with their spouse and/or chil- 
dren. ^ 

f 

Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Between 1968 and 1974, curriculum students ' income charac- 
teristics shifted dramatically when adjustments were made 
for inflation (Table 9). In 1967 dollars, the percentage of 
studepts who earned less than $7500 annually decreased from 
97 percent in 1968 to 69 percent in 1974. At the same time, 
the- percentage of students earning $7500 or more annua^lly in- 
creased from 3 percent* in 1968 to 31 percent in 19J4 . Much 
of that change could be accounted for in the increasing en- 
rollment of older students who tended to be employed full 
time and to earn higher wages than their younger counterparts.^ 

The percentage of parents whose annual income was less 
than $7500 decreased from 69 percent in 1968 to 49 percent 
in 1974, and those whose income was more than $7500 increased 
from 31 to 47 percent (Table 9). The correlation between stu- 
dent age and parental income was r = -.24, which indicated 
that the younger students were from wealthier familes. Thus, 
when parental income was considered, there appeared to bq a 
tendency for community colleges/technical institutes to serve 
a larger proportion of higher income students in 1974 than in 
1968. 
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Table 8. Percentage distribution of curriculum students en- 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/ . 
technical institutes, 19,74, as compared to those 
enrolled in 1968, by demographic characteristics 



Demographic 
characteristic > 


o t u Qe n t 
iyt)o 


enroiinjeni« 
ly /4 


cnange 


Sex: 








ma. 


fi7 ft 


ft 


-7.0 


r emaie 




o y « z 


+7 n 


iota i 


iUU . U 


1 nn n 
iUU , U 








voyzz / 




Race : 








nn 1 te 


OD , O 


« Z 


—4 fi 


oiacK 




lo « Z 


Q 


American Indian 


U, O 




-0 1 
— U. J. 


other 


0.0 


n Q 


+ U, o 


• 


y y , y 


, QQ Q 

y y , y 






fll O'S^'i 


C6920) 




Age group, yr: ^ 






- 0.5 


17 or less 


0% 


0.3 


18 


19,7 


7.6 


-12.1 


19 


28.4 


14.6 


-13.8 


20-2i2 


24.8 


21.7 


- 3.1 


23-25 


7.5 


13.3 


+ 5?8 


26-29 


5.7 


13 . 8 


+ 8.1 


30-39 


8.3 


17.0 


+ 8.3 


4a-49 


3.8 


9.2 


+ 5.4 


50 or more 


- 0.9 




+ 1.6 


Total 


95.9 


100.0 ^, 






(11,149) 


(6931) 





Marital status: 



Single 


^8 


.7 


43.8 


" -24. 


9 


Married 


28 


.1 


51.0 


+22. 


9 


Widowed 


0 


.8 


0.8 


0. 


0 


Separated 


1 


.0 


2.1 


■ + 1. 


1 


Divorced 


1 


.4 


2^ 


+ 0. 


8 


Total 


TOO 


.0 










(11, 


131) 


(6934) • 






Residence: 












With parents 


57 


.2 


( 34'.2 


-23. 


0 


With spouse 


24 


.6 


' * 49.8 


' +25. 


2 


Boarding student 


■ 10 


.6 


1.3 


- 9. 


3 


Other 


7 


.5 


14.7 


+ 7. 


2 


Total 


99 


.9 


100.0 








. (11, 


048) 


(6759) 
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Table 9. Percentage distribution of curriculum students en- 
rolled in North Carolina community colleges/ 
technical institutes, 1974, as compared to those 
enrolled in 1968, by socioeconomic characteristics 



^ 

Socioeconomic 
char ac te r is t ic 



Student enrollment 



1 A 


1 Q74 


Vi Q n cr A 


76 0 


38 6 


-37 4 


17 1 




4. 4. 


3.8 


8.3 


+ 4.5 




1 Q 0 


+ 17 0 


1.2 


11,5 


+ 10.3 


1 on 1 

X UU , X 


QQ Q 






} 




i / . 0 


1 Q 
X O « ^ 


" X . D 




93 3 


-11 6 


XO , U 


8 6 


-80 


14.7 


18. 1 


+ 3.4 


16 2 


28 8 


+ 12 .6 




5.3 . ^ 




99 9 


100 0 




( 9 ^4^ ^ 


CS932) 




1 6 


1 3 


- 0.3 


4.9 


4.1 


- 0.8 


64 .0 


45.4 


-is; 6 


5.2 


7.7 


+ 2.5 


18.2 


20.3 


+ 2.1 


5.8 


19.3 


+ 13.5 


0,3 


1.9 


+ 1.6 


100.0 


100.0 




(11,054-)^ 


(6879) 




15.8 .. 


19.0 


+ 3.2 


21.5 


19.3 , 


- 2.2 


26.6 


19. 2y . 


- 7.4 


24.9 


25.0 


+ 0.1 


8.8 


15.0 


+ 6.2 



Student income in 

1967 dollars: 
$2, 999 or less 
$3,000-5,999 
$6,000-7,499 
$7,500-9,999 

$10,000 or more 
Total 



Parents ' income 
1967 dollars: 

$2,999 or less 

$3,000-5,999 

$6,000-7,499 

$7,500-9,999 
$10,000 or more 

Parents no longer living 
Total 



Educational attainment: 
Grammar school or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
GED Certificate 
1 yr beyond high school 
2-4 yrs beyond high school 
Graduate work or abave 
Total 



Father •s education: 
6th grade or less 
7th-8th grade 
Some higl^school 
High school graduate 
Some postsecondary to 

college graduate 
Graduate work or above 
Total 



TooTlf ^ 

(10,8lf) 



2.6 
100.1 
(6756) 



+ 0.1 



Table 
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Student enrollment 



P^^rcentage 



characteristic 


1968 


1974 


change 


Mother *s education: 
6th grade or less 
7th-8th grade 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some postsecondary to 
' college graduate 
Graduate work or above 
Total 


15.8 
31.9 
31.7 

10.6 
l.S 


9 .0 
15.5 
22 .4 
35.0 

16 .2 
l.b 


+ 0.7 

- 0.3 

- 9.5 
+ 3 .3 

+ 5.6 

6-.0 


100 . 1 
(10,871) 


99.9 
(6796) 




• 



p 
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Whete cpmparing student educational attainment in 1968 ^ 
and 1974, the proportion of students whose highest achievement 
was high schmol graduation or its equivalent dropped from 69 
percent to Sj percent, while the proportion of those having 
postsecondary educations increased from*24 to. 41 percent 
'(Table 9). Thus,* the percentage of high school graduates de- 
creased and the percentage of students with postsecondary 
education increased in the curriculum program areas. No sig- 
nificant differences were noted in fathers* and^mo.thers * 
educational levels, ^ 



Attendance Characteristics » 

No significant change occurred between 1968 and 1974 in 
the percentage distribution of curriculum s^tudenLs who came, 
to community colleges/technical institutes from various high 
school curricula. A majority of students continued tobe from 
a general high school curriculum (Table 10) . 

No significant differences were noted between 1968 and 
1^74 regarding curriculum program areas in which students 
enrolled. A slight trend was noted in i^icreased enrollment 
in technical programs. 

Curriculum student attendance patterns changed consider- 
ably over the six-year period. A significant increase was 
noted in the percentage of students enrolled in evening* 
classes as contrasted to daytime classes. Likewise, a sig- 
nificantly greater proportion of students enrolled with 15 
or fewer class contact hours per week in 1974 than in 1968 
(Table 10). Similarly, the percentage distribution of stu- 
dents employed full time more /tharf doubled over the six-year 
period. 

Attendance patterns related to the proximity of System 
institutions to the^ communities they seirve remained relatively 
unchanged with regard to the distance students traveled to 
classes and the percentage of students residing in the county 
in which the institution is located. However, a significant 
increase was noted in the per6entage of curriculum students 
who reported they would not have attended any other institu- 
tion if theirs had not existed (Table 10). Seventy-five per- 
cent of the curriculum students reported living 15 or fewer 
miles from their classes., which was much the same as for 
students in 1968. 



Student Plans 

Since 1968, there was a significant increase in the per- 
centage of curriculum students wHo planned to wbrk toward a 
four-college degree and those who planned to be employed in 
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Table 10, Percentage distribution of curriculum students en- 
rolled in Norrn Carolina .community colleges/ 
^ technical institutes, 1974, as compared to those 

enrolled in 1968, by attendance characteristics- ' 



Attendance Student enrollment Percentage 
characteristic 1968 1974 change 

Hiljch/Hschool curriculum: 

College preparatory 34,3 34 . 9 . + 0,6 

General ' 54.9 56,2 +1.3 

Vocational 10.8 8.9 ' - 1.9 

Total 100.0 100,0 

(10,756) (6577) 
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Attendances 
Day 

Evening ^ 
Total ^ 



Hours 
15 or 
16-20 
21-^6 
^ 26-30 

31 or more 
Total 



in class/week: 
less 



Program area : 
College-transf er 
Technical 
Vocatio na 1 
Total 



Employment status: 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Unemployed or other 
Total 



Distance to classes, 
Less thpn 1 

1-15 ^'^ 
16-25 
26-30 

More than 30 
Total 



mi: 



83.7 


65 .4 


-18.3 


16.3 


34 .5 


+ 18.2 


100.0 


99.9 




(11,111) 


(6924) 




• 

27.0 


52.0 


+25.0 


26.0 


17.2 


- 8.fe 


17.2 


10.4 


- 61^8 


14.4 


12.6 


- 1.8 


15 .4 


7.8 


- 7.6 


100.0 


100.0 




(10,937) 


(6937) 




23.7 


18.5 


- 5.2 


47.3 


57.3 


+ 10.0 


29;0 


24.2 


- 4.8 


100.0 


100.0 




(11,095) 


(5693) 




21.4 


45.5 


+24. 1 


32.6 


25.4 


- 7.2 


46.0 


29.2 


-16.8 


100.0 


100.0 




(11,079) 


(6805) 




6.0 


6.5 


+ 0.5 


66.4 


68.7 


+ 2.3 


13.9 


16.3 


=^ 2.4 


5.7 


3.7 


- 2.0 


8.0 


4,7 


- 3.3 


100.0 


99.9 




tn,io8) 


(6789) 
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Table 10 (continued) 



te^idance 



Student enrollment Percentage 



Institution in home county: 
Yes . \ 
No \ 
Total 

• \ 


62.2 
37.8 
100.0 
(11,081) 


66.4 
33.6 
100.0 
(6921) 


+ 4 2 
- 4 52 


Would, have attended an- » 
other institution if \ 
their's had not existed: • 

Yes 

No 

Total 


\ 69.6 

\30.4 

160.6 
(10\880) 

— T*— \ 


59.3 
40.7 

(6890) 


-10.3 
+ 10.3 

* 



Categories of students who reported "General Education" 
and "Special Ci-edit" for their program area in the present 
study were deleted from this comparison, since the 1968 data 
contained no such categories. 
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North Carolina (Table 11). In 1968 only 40 percent: of cur- 
riculum students planned to work toward a four-year degree 
as compared to 55 percent in 1974, Regarding those who did' 
, not plan to be employed in North Carolina, yt-he^ percentage de- 
creased from 18 to 12 percent over the six^year period. The. 
percentages of those with other employment plans showed the 
following changes: those planning to enter military service 
decreased from. 25 to 4 percent; those planning marria^;e de- 
creased from 20 to 6 percent, and <those planning to be em- 
ploye<J outside of North Carolina increased from 41 to 77 per- 
cent (Tabl^l). 

\Table 11, ^ Percentage distribution of curriculum students en- 
\ rolled in North Carolina community colleges/tech- 

• Y ' nical institutes, 1974, as compared to those 

enrolled in 1968, by educational planQ , North 
Carolina employment plans, and other employment 
plans 



Student plans 


student . 


enrollment 


Percentage 




1968 


1974 


change 


Plan to work toward four- 








year degree.: 




4 




Yes 


39.6 


54.9 


+ 15.3 


No 


60.4 


45.1 


-15.3 


Total / V . 


100.0 


100.0 






(10,703) 


(4426) 




Plan to be employed in 






North Carolina: 








Xes 


81.8 


.87.9 


+ 6.1 


No V 


18.2 


12,1 


- 6.1 


Total 


IQO.O 


.100.0 
^^(4791) 






(10,768) 




Other employment plans: 








Military servicjS 


24.9 


3.6 


-21.S- 


Marriage 


20.0 


5.8 


-14.2 


Employment outside N,- C, 


41. 1 


77. 1 


+36.0 


Other 


14,0 


■ .13,5 


- 0.5 


Total 


100,0 


■ ^100. 0 




""' m ■ 


( 2,725) 


t 574) 
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Research Question 10 

Which students ip what educational program areas ar^ re- 
ceiving financial assistance and wha'E^ i&^^e source of 
that aid, in terms of their demographic an^-s^cioeconomic 
characteristics? ^ 
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^) . ' ' • * 

- / The major sources of income for all 1974 students were 

regul^ full-time or pjfrt-tiiae employment, students' spouses, 
Veterans Administration (VA) benefits, students' parent^, 
and savings, in that order ^Table L2) . Among curriculum stu- 
dents, the income for 60 percent was from regular full-time 
or part-time employment, 30 percent from VA benefits, 25 pejr- 

, cent from parents^ 20 "percent from spoiises, and 18 percent 
. from savings. Extension students, on together hand, reported 
"^tily three maj or- sources of income: regular full-time' or 
par^tirae employment, their spouses, and savings. 

^^^■^ ' * 

Research Question' 11 

Which students in what educational program areas are 
employed afnd to what extent? ^ 

Over 65 percent of all 1974 community college/technica-I 
institute students were employed at the time these r€sear<iti 
* data were collected, with nearly 48 percent employed time 
and 18 percent part time (Table 13), Of these, 63 pez^nt 
indicated they were working 40 or more hours per weeiC; Seven- 
teen percent of all students reported they were un^^loyed, 



^13 
re 



' • I — ^ ^ ^ 3r -/ — ^ ^ ^ t 

percent said they were keeping house, and 4 F^E^rcent were 
tired. / 



Research Question 12 

Which stu^en^ts in what educational p^'ograa areas plan to 
work toward a four-year degree? 

Forty percent of all curriculum/students enrolled in ^ x 
1974 had either definite or probabl^^ plans to work- toward a 
four-year college degree (Table 1^-) . / Among curriculum stu- 
dents, a much higher p>ercentage pf p'ollege-transf er students 
planned to work toward a four-year/ degree than either the 
technical or vcational students. / 

Only about one-third o/ the extension students planned 
J to enter a credit program yCTa'Dle 15) . Among extension stu- 

^ dents, a higher percentaj^ f^O percent) of those in funda- 

mental education planne.d^"^ enter credit programs. 
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Table 13. t^eighted percentage distribution of curiiculum 
and extt^nslon students enrolled in North Caro- 
lina community col leges/"techn ica 1 institutes, 
1974, by employment status and hours per week 
worked 



Variable ;' Students 



• 


Curr'icu lum • 


Extension 


Total 


Employment status : 


t 






Ful 1-time *■ 


4o . 5 


49 .5 


47.6 


Par t-t ime 


^5.3 


11.2 


lo .0 


Keep house . 


,5 . 5 


20.3 


13 .2 


Retired 


2.0 


5 . a 


3 .s 


unenijioyeu 


'J \i n 
^ i . / 


13.1 


17.3 


Total 


1 'j<J . 0 • 




-J b . 9 




(6o05) 


. (^74j) 


(y 550) 


If employed, hours per 








woeek student works: 








Less than 5 


^ 2.0 


(J .5 


1.3 




4 .b 


4 .4 


4 .6 


10-19 


12 .0 


4 . a 


£5.6 


2 0-29 


12 . e 


6.3 


. 7 


30-39 


ii . 


14.3 


1.2 . 6 


40-44 , 


3£5 . (J 


47.5 


42.5 


45-49 


9 .6 


d . 1 


a . 9 


More than 49 


9.6 ^ 


14 . 1 


11.7 


Total 


99 .9 


lUU .0 


by . y 




(4421) 


(157t5) 


(5999) 
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Table 14. Weigl^ted percentage distribution of coliege- 

traosfer, technical, vocational, and total cur- 
riculum srjdents enrolled m North Carolina com- 
murrity colleges/technical institutes, 1974, by. 
plAns to work toward a four-year college degree 



Curr icu lum students 



\Plans to work toward 

it>ur-year col lege . Total 



degree 


Col lege- 


Tech- 


Voca- 


curric- 




transf er 


nica 1 


tional 


u lum 


Definitely yes 


73.5 


13 .0 


7.2 


23 .6 


Thinks so 


15.2 


19 .0 


8 . 5 


16 .4 


Undecided 


7.6 


32.9 


32.0 


27.2 


Thinks not 


2.7 


21.6 


25.5 


Id . 5 


Definitely no 


1.0 


13 .6 


26 .9 


14.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.1 


100 . 1 


100. 




^ (1205) 


(3364) 


(952) 


( 60^9 ) 



Table 15. weighted percentage distribution of academic, fun- 
damental education, occupational, recreation, and 
total extension students enrolled in North Caro- 
lina community 8^1 leges/technical institutes, 
1974, by plans to enter a credit program. 



Extension s tudents 



Plans to enter 



credit program 


ACAD 


FUND 


occu 


KEC 








EXT 


EDUC 


LXT 


EXT 


Total 


Yes 


39 


.8 


50 


.1 


33 


.6 


30 


.6 


36 


.6 


No 


60 


.2 


49 


.9 


66 


.4 


69 


4 


63 


.4 


Total 


100 


0 


,100 


.0 


100 


.0 


100 


0 


loo 


.0 




(433). 


(472) 


(1209) 


(399) 


(2513) 



Research Questiop 13 

Which students in what educational program areas plan to 
work in Iforth Carolina following the completion of their 
educational program? « 

Of the total^curr iculum student body, 69 percent indicated 
that they had definite or probable plans to be einployed in 
North Carolina after completing their formal education (Table 
lb) . A higher percentage of technical and vocational stu- 
dents planned to work in North Carolina than did college- 
transfer students. 



Table 16. Weighted percentage distribution of college- 
transfer, vocational^ and total curriculum stu- 
^ dents enrolled in North Carolina community col- 
leges and technical institutes, 1974, by plans 
to work in North Carolina 



Plans to work 
in North Carolina 



Curriculum students 



Col lege - 
transfer 



Tech- 
nical 



Voca- 




tional 


Total 


46.0 


43 .8 


25.9 


25.7 


16 .b 


21.0 


4.5 


4 . 5 


6.9 


5.0 


100. 1 


100 .0 


(957) 


(6069) 



Definitely 


yes 


31.9 


Thinks so 




25.3 


Uncertain 




32 .8 


Thinks not 




4.5 


Definitely 


not 


5.6 


Total 




100. 1 






(1197) 



45 .3 
26 .0 
19 .7 
4.8 
4 .i 



, 100 
(3352) 



Research Question 14 

What are the major reasons for continuing education 
among curriculum and extension students? 

Curriculum and extension students ranked vocational- 
monetary oriented reasons as the most important for continu- 
ing their education. To earn more money and to be. able to 
^ get a better job were ranked first and second, respectively, 

by all students (Table 17). Extension or noncredit students 
however, considered to learn more things of interest their 
most important reason for continuing their * education . While 
^me differences were noted between curriculum and extension 
students, one thing was clear. Th^y were all going to school 
tp make more money and get better jobs. 
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Table 17. Reasons for continuing education 


for all 


students , 


cuppxcu xuni a.iiu (^jvtciibxuii^ 


by rank order 








Rank order 


rce asons i or con x mu in g eau ca t ion 




uur r 1 c 


A J. J- 




b i-Uii 


u lum 


s t u ue n t s 


1 o De a D ±e uq e am niore inuno y 


o 


1 


1 


lo Dc aoie to get a Deuuer jod 


c; 
%j 


2 


2 


lo learn more xnings oi m teres u 


1 


5 


3 


io gain a general ^uucaxion 


3 


3 


4 




4 


4 


5 


to society 








To become more cultured 


7 


6. ' 


6 


To meet interesting people ' 


6 


7 


7 


To improve my social life 


8 


9 


8 


To improve my reading and 


9 


8 


9 


study skills 








Parents or spouse wanted me to go 


10 


10 


10 


There was nothing better to do 


11 


11 


11 




Re^arch Question 15 

Which institutional characteristics have the most influ- 
ence on curoJ-cuium and extension students in their selecv^ 
tion of an Institution f^or continuiiig their education? \ 

nts in the study sample were asked to rank the five 
things abWt the community college ^technical institute that 
inf luencea\them most in deciding to attend ^^t institution. 
All studentsVQOnsidered location to be the rarot important 
i^eason for att^ding the institution (Table 18). Educational 
programs or courses available and low cost ranked second ^nd 
third, respectively. Essentially no differences were found 
between curriculum and extension students regarding reasons 
why they elected to attend a certain institution. Thus, stu- 
dents predominately selected community colleges/t.echnical 
institutes to attend because of their convenient location, 
programs available, and low cost. ^ 
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Table 18. Reasons for selecting community colleges/technical 
institutes for all students, curriculum and exten- 
sion, by rank order 



Rank order 



iteasons lor sei6Cvi.ng xiis lxlu lxliu 






All 




sidn 


ulum 


students 


Location (nearness to your home) 


1 


1 


1 


Educational programs or courses 


2 


2 


2 


available 








Low cost 


3 


3 ' 


3 


Quality of instruction 


4 


4 


4 


Open-door admissions policy 


5 


5 


5 


Financial assistance available 


9 


6 


6 


Student-centered activities 


6 


8- 


7 


and instruction 






« 8 


Job placement services 


7 


7 


Other 


8 


9 


9 



Part II: Hypothesis Testing 

Four hypotheses were structure.d to guide this/ study. 
Each is stated and the findings from testing eacfy hypothesis 
are presentqjj^. 

Hypothesis I: There is a positive relationship between 
the socioeconomic status characteristics of students 
(primary income, head-of -household*s occupation, par- 
ents* income, student's income, father's education, 
mother's education, and student's education) and edu- 
cational program area of selection. 

Based on the data presented in Table 19, hypothesis I 
was accepted for primary income (X^), father •s education (X5), 
mother^s education (Xg) , and student's education* (X7) . Head- 
;-household 's occupation (X2), parents' income (X3), and 

's income (X4) were riot positively related to program 
area iSHfefeuSe lection. 




Hypo1 
measures 
age and high 
of selection. 



There is a positive relationship betwe^ 
ident academic ability (high 

and educational oroei^ajai^ia^a 



/hypothesis II was accepted on the basis of the positive 
relationship between high school rank (Z2) and educational 
program area of selection revealed in Table 20, 
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Table 19. Multiple regress ion /with associated regression 
coefficients and statistics of FIT for educa- 
tional program ai^ of selection and the inde- 
pendent socioecor^mic variables (N=44b2) 



Source 


B 


T 

-value Hq 


I 01 

:B=0 


Prob >±T 


titandaid 
JD V d iu e 


Intercept 


1 


.344 


25 


.315 


0 


.0001 


0 .000 


Primary income (X^) 


0 


.019 


5 


.44d 


0 


.0001 


0 . 104 


Head -of -household 's 
















occupation (X,.) 


-0 


.007 


-2 


.055 


0 


.9880 


-0.031 


Parents ' in(*ome (X^) 


-0 


.005 


-1 


. 584 


0 


.9434 


-0.031 


Student 's income (X^) 


-0 


019 


-a 


. 140 


" 0 


9999 


-0 . 128 


Father 's education 


















0, 


015 


2 


.437 


0 


0074 


0.04 5 


Mother 's education 


















0. 


121 


2 


.876 


0 . 


0020 


0 . U''53 


student's education 


















0. 


121 




568 


0. 


0001 


0 . 170 

. , i 
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Table 20. Multiple regression "with associated regression 
coefficients and statistics of FIT for educa- 
tional program area of selection and the inde- 
pendent .academic abil,ity variables (N=4482) 



Source B-value SJb'o Prob > ±r . ^B-vfluf 

ntercept 1.867 50.23a 
High school 

average (Z^) -0.022 -1.458 
High school 

rank (^Z^) 0.118 8.998 



0.0001 


0 


.000 


0.9275 


-0 


.026 


0 .0001 


0 


. 160 



i 



Hypothesis III: 
tween measures 
and hi*gh school 
selection when 
(primary income 
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There is a positive relationship be- 
of academic ability (high school average 

rank) and educa^bnal program area of 
socioeconomic characteristics of students 
^ head-of -household's occupation, parents^ 
income , student « s income , f ather ' s education , mother ' s 
education, and student's education) are. controlled, 

A positive relationship was noted between high school 
rank (Z2) and educational program area of selection (Y) when 
socioeconomic characteristics were controlled (Table 21). 
However, no significant relationship was noted between high ^ 
school average (Zi) and program area of selection when the 
other variables were controlled. 



Table 21. Multiple regression with associated regression 
coefficients and statistics of FIT for educa- 
4 tional program area of selection and the inde- 

pendent socioeconomic and academic abil i ty 
variables (N-44a2) ^ ^ 



Sou rce 



B-value 


T for 
Ho;B=0 


Prob >±T 


Standard 
B-values 


1 .346 


22 .200 


0.0000 


0.000 


-0^33 


-2 .222 


0.9a68 


-0.038 


0.069 


5.295 


0.0001 


0 .094 



Intercept 
High school 
average (Zj^) 

High school 
rank (Z2) 

Primary income 
' (Xj) 

Head-of - 
household 's 
occu pat ion 

(X2) 

Parents' in- 
come (Xg) 

Student's in- 
come (X^) 

Father's educa-- 
tion (X5) 

Mother's educa- 
tion (Xg) 

Studeot's edu- 
cation (Xy) 



/ 



0.018 

-0,007 

\ 

-0,006 
-0.017 
0.016 
0.019 
0. 110 



5.178 

-1 .981 
-1.784 
-7.252 
2 .497 
2.644 
10.273 



0.0001 

0.9761 
0.9628 
0.9999 
0.0063 
0.0041 
0.0001 



-0.099 

-0.030 
-0.035 

-0.116 
0.046 
0 .048 
0. 154 
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Hypothesis IV: There is a positive relationship between 
socioeconomic characteristics of students and measure of 
academic ability (primary income, head-of-household ' s 
occupation, p&rents* income, student ^s income, father's 
education, mother's education, high. school average, and 
high school rank) and educational program area of Selec- 
tion when demographic variables (age ^d sex) are con- 
trolled. 

Based on the analyses reported in 'Fables ^22 and 23 , 
hypothesis IV was supported for primai:y income' (X^), father's 
education (X5) , mother's education (X^) , student's education 
(Xy) , and high school rank (Z^)'. Socioeconomic variables ac- 
counted for the greatest portion of the Explained variability 
in the dependent variable, program area of selection/with * 
student's •education, race, and primary income, respectively, 
making the greatest contributions. High school rank, found' 
to be independently related to educational program area of 
selection, accounted for relatively little of the variability 
in the dependent variable, but did account for more than the 
two remaining socioeconomic variables — mother's and father's 
education — which contributed least. With all independent 
variables considered simultaneously, less than 10 percent of 
the total variation was accounted for in the dependent vari- 
able . 



I 
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Table 22. Analysis of variance with associated F-values for 
educational program area of selection and the in- 
dependent socioeconomic, i^cademir ^ility, and 
demographic va riables (N ^44 82 ) 



Source 



df 



tJeq . 
SS 



Partial 
SS 



F-value Prob >F 



Age (Dj) 
Sex (D2) 
Race (D3) 

Primary income (X^) 

Head -of -household 's 
occupation (X2) 

Parents * income (X^) 

Student's income (X^) 

Father 's education 

(X5) 

Mother 's education 
(Xg) 

Student 's education 

High schd^^vera'ge 
( Z ) 

High school rank (Z2) 



3 .706 
3 .818 
23.452 




0.3761 
0 .2515 
0 .0001 
0 .0001 

0 .0543 
0 .050a 
0 .0001 

0t0126 



6.829 0.0090 



49.110/ 37.303 104.'850 0.0001 




3 . 9 70 
26.58,8 



0 .0464 
0 .0001 
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Table 23. Multiple regression w.ith associated regression 
coefficients and statistics of FIT for educa- 
tional program area of selection and the inde- 
pendent socioeconomic, academic ability, and 
demographic variables (N=44d2) ' , 



Source 



B-value ' 



T for 
Ho:B=0 



Prob >±T 



i:Standard 
B-values 



Intercept 


1 .359 


20.303 


. 0 


.0000 


0 


. 000 


Age (Di) 


-0 . 007 


-0.b85 


0 


..IbbO 


. -0 


.019 


Pr imary i n- 














come (X|) 


O.Old 


5.096 


0 


".0001 


0 


.098 


Hoad-of - 














household 's 














occupa t ion 












f 


(X2) 


-U . 007 


-1 .925 


0 


.9723 


. -0 


.030 


Parents' in- 














come (X3 ) 


-0.007 


-1 .954 


0 


.9742 


-0 


.039 


Student's in- 














come (X^ ) 


-0.016 " 


-4 .b43 


• 0 


9999 


-0 


. 106 


Father's educa- 














tion (X5) 


U .016 


2.495 


0 . 


0062 




046 


Mother's educa- 














tion (Xg) 


U.U19 


2.613 ^ 


0 . 


0004 


0 . 


04 a 


t> tuden t 's edu - 






J 






) 


cation (Xy) 


0. 112 


10.240 


■'0 . 


0001 


0 . 


157 


High school 














av^^rage (Z^) 


-0 . 030 , 


-1 .992 


0. 


976d 


-0 . 


035 


High school 














rank (Z2) 


0,06b 


5. 156 


0 . 


0001 


0. 


093 
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SUMMARY 



This research project was designed to gather, analyze 
and update data regarding the characteristics of students 
currently enrolled in the Nbrth Carolina Community College 
System. As mentioned earlier, the most recent major study 
of student characteristics in North Carolina was completed 
TTr*lr969 by Gerald M. Bplick. Six-year old data were as- 
sumed to be inadequate aS a basis for developing and renew- 
ing educational programs^, particularly in view of increased 
enrollments, the emerging "new" studfent, expanded program 
offerings, changing stude.nt interest^, and the continuing 
emphasis on open admissions . 

Survey research design procedures were used to gen^ii 
data for 15 research questions formulated to help achiWe 
the study objectives. Data were collected from a s^ple of 
10,074 students enrolled in 16 community colleges/technical 
institutes during the spring quarter of 1974. A two-step, 
circular-systematic sampling design was used in identifying 
the sample from a population of ^11 students (projected to 
be 181,767) enrolled in the 57 North Carolina Community 
College System institutions. A 45-item research question- 
naire was designed and used for collecting the data. The 
preliminary findings of this study are summarized according 
to each of the five objectives. 

V> " 

Objective 1 

Replicate and update the 'data in Bblick's study, 
Socio-Economic Profile of Credit Students in the 
North Carolina" Community College System , for the 
purpose of detecting changes in student profiles 
f over the past six years. 

Some of the major changes in- the profile of curriculum 
students that occurred between 1968 and 1974 are presented 
according to demographic, socioeconomic, and attendance char- 
acteristics . 




Demographic Characteristics 



The proportion cyf females ^increased significantly. How- 
ever, a majority of *the students were male in 1968 as In 1974. 
A slight increase (4 percent^ in minoriiv students was indica- 
ted, w 

Significant changes occkirred in age categories. The System 
enrolled a much older student: population in 1974 than in 1968^ [ 
with major increases occurring in the 23-'4'9 age groups . 

• * . err: 
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Likewise, significant changes were noted in marital and ' 
resident statuses of curi*iculum students. More students were 
married and living with their spouses and/or children. 

\ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Income characteristics shifted dramatically over the six- 
year period when adjustments were made for inflation. In 1967 
dollars, mor^ students earned higher incomes, which may have 
been due in part to the increased enrollment of older students 
who tended to be employed full-time and to earn higher wages 
than their younger counterparts. Significant increases were 
also found in parental incomes. A greater proportion of 
higher income groups were being served in 1974 than in 1968. 

Significantly higher levels of formal education attain- 
ment were reporte'd by curriculum students. No significant 
changes were found in the level of formal education of parents 
over the six-year period. 



Attendance Characteristics ^ 

Attendance patterns changed considerably over the six- 
year, period. Vihile a majority of the students contilrotKi to 
attend classes during the day, the percentage of students 
attending evening classes increased significantly. The 
percentage of those employed full-time more than doubled over 
the six-year period. Further, a significant increase was • 
noted among those students who reported they would not "have 
attended any other institution if theirs had not existed. 



Objective 2 

Provide a similar socioeconoluic profile of noncredit 
students in the North Carolina Community -Col lege System 
in terms of age , sex , race , geographical area, and 
program area for comparative purposes. 

Demographic , socioeconomic , academic, and attendance 
characteristics of extension or noncredit students were as 
follows , 



Demographic Characteristics 

More than two-thirds of the extension students were 
married, white females, 26 years of ^ge or older, and living, 
with their spouse and/or children. A majority attended the 
institution in their home county and were North Carolina 
residents. , 

re 
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Socioeconomic Characteristics 



Approximately one-half of the students as well as their 
parents earned less than $7500 per year. Roughly otie-third 
of the studepts had less than a high school level of formal 
education, another one-t hi rd reported a high school level 
education, aind the remaining one-thi rd • reported they had 
achieved more than a high school' levfelpf education Seventy 
percent of the students' fathers had." less than a high school 
level of formal education compared with' 64 percent of th&.ir 
mothers in the same category'. ' 1 ' 

Academic Characteristics 



More than one-hal/ of the students' participated in a 
general high school curriculum, ranked:, in the upper two- 
thirds Of their high schpol graduating class, and maintained 
a "B" average or higher. Roughly^B percent had been full- 
time students at a four-year college or university. 

Attendance Characteristics 

A slight majority (53 percBnt) of a:i4 ^tu^ents enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College SyS^tem were registered 
in one of the extension prograife-at-eas . fioughly one-half (49 
percent) of the extension students were enrolled in occupa- 
tional extension program areas. 

More than two-thirds of the students attended class in 
the evening and took one course. ' A majority of the students 
were enrolled in their first course and in class up to five 
hours per week. 




• * Qbj ect ive 3 

Provide '*R;.sO(^V>Vconomic profile of North Carolina 
adults IS^^^edr^k^^eige and older in 1970 in terms 
of age, sex,, rsJce ^/geographical area, and level of 
formal edu^t iocl , ^ to j serve as a comparison base. 

When comparing the^students sampled in 1974 with all 
North Carolina adults who were 18 years ^.of age and older in 
1970, several. significant differences ^re indicated. More 
male students were enrolled in^all programs and curriculum 
programs than were in the 1970 ladult population, however, a 
higher. proportion of female students were enrolled in exten- 
sion programs. 
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A significantly higher proportion of nonwhite students 
were enrolled in all programs in 1974 than were in the 1970 
adult population. The reverse was true for curriculum 
students in that most of them were white. More nonwhites 
than whites were enrol led in extension programs . 



A tendency to serve younger adults disproportionately 
was noted. This finding was more prevalent among curriculum 
than extension students. The 50 years and older age categories 
were underrepresented . 

< The largest discrepancy found was in the area of formal 
education. In 1970, more than 60 percent of the adults had 
not achieved a high school education, while only 21 percent 
of the 1974 students in all programs had less than a high 
schoolr-^ciucat ion . 

\jin 1974, community colleges/technical institutes were 
serving a larger proportion of low-income groups and a smaller 
proportion of high-income groups than were present in the 1970 
adult population. The bystem was over represented with low- 
income students and underrepresented with students from the 
upper-income categories. 

J Objective 4 

Examine student value orientations toward education 
and reasons for attending institutions in the North 
Carolina Community College System. ^ 

Vpcat^jjralrijvpnet^gi^ry value orientations loward continuing 

educat i on were found 1 6^~^51?' ^ojce important than impr oveme^^ 

learning, social--cul tural , or external ^expectations-escape 

value orientations. The major rank-ordered reasons for all 

students were to be able to earn more money and to be able 

to get a better job. 
« 

Curriculum students were primarily vocational-monetary 
oriented, whereas extension students were primarily improvement- 
learning oriented. The most fmiKDrtant reason extension students 
gave for continuing their education was to learn more things of 
interest . 

The major reasons given by all students for attending 
community college/technical ^s ti tutds^^in Nurth Carolina, in 
rank ordei; were the institution's locatilS^ (nearness to home), 
educational programs or courses available, low cost, quality 
of instruction , open-door admissions policy, financial assis- 
tance available, student -centered activities and instructiSh, 
and job placement services. Essentially no difference in 
reason given was indicated between c rriculum and extension 
students . ' - 



^ 
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^ Objective 5 

Analyze relationships between selected programmatic, 

demographic , and s oci oec onomic var iabl es studied in 

the attainment of the foregoing objectives. ^ 

A s ignif icant • posi t iv e relationsnip was found between 
educational program areas selected a^d primary income; levels 
of foriaal education for students, mothers, and fathers; and 
high school rank . Educational program areas selected were 
Mentified as vocational, technical, and college-transfer (all 
curriculum programs). Data from extension students were not 
used in hypothesis testing . \ 

Students having higher levels of formal education and 
higher high school rank were more likely to enroll in college- 
transfer or technical programs than vocational programs. 
Further, the higher the level of education of students' parents 
the more likely the stad«,nts were to enroll in col lege -tr^uas^er 
programs . 




Students* level of formal education, race, and primary 
income level accounted for tfre greater part of the variation 
in program areas selected. All of these relationships, how- 
ever, were relatively weak in that they accounted for only 
about 10 percent of the variation in program areas selected. 

On the basis of the tentative findings reported herein, 
the '^typical'* 1974 c:ommunity college/technical insti'fiv^te 
student may be described as being male, white, 33 years of age, 
married, a North Carolina resident, attending af institution 
in his home county, living w^h his spouse and/or children, 
earning less than >7500 per year, a high school graduate (with 
parents having less than a higi school education) . He was 
attending evening classes, enrojlled in one course as an exten- 
sion student, employed full-time, continuing his education to 
earn more money or to get a better job, and attending the 
.Jljisjtijtution because of its location (nearness to -home) . 

Underlying the specific objective^of this resea-fch project 
was a desire to determine if the North Carolina Community College 
System is, in fact, fulfilling its basic philosophy and living 
up to the claim of being the "people's colleges." Overall, 
community colleges/technical institutes tended to fulfill this 
claim. However, if these institutions are to claim they are 
comprehensive, they cannot substantiate that claim by making 
reference solely to the full-time, day students in degree pr/:)- 
grams . It is only when-^all students — day and evening, part- 
time and full-time--and all programs — extension aS| 
curriculum — are considered that these institutions 
their comprehensive philosophy. 
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